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СЗ LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


settler treaty card redux 


t's been an enormous pleasure to return to Briarpatch 
I: guest edit this issue. It was particularly charming to 

see, in my brieftenure, one of my favourite pieces from 
Briarpatch — the “Settler Treaty Card” subvertisement that 
Tyler McCreary and I put together for the June/July 2008 
issue — enjoy a small resurgence. 

The fake advertisement — “The Settler Treaty Card: You 
Can't Live Here Without It TM" — flipped the idea of an 
Indian Status Card on its head to get across the idea that 
we're all treaty people. We all enjoy rights and responsibili- 
ties with regard to our shared access to this land because 
ofthe treaties that were signed between sovereign nations. 

A month back, while I was in the office working on 

this issue, Val and I decided to repost the Settler Treaty 
Card graphic to Briarpatch's Facebook page because of 
its resonance with the key messages of the Idle No More 
movement. We were amazed by the response: within 24 
hours the post had been shared over a thousand times. It 
obviously tapped into a current concern — just one small 
indication of how Idle No More has opened a crucially 
important space for discussing relationships between First 
Nations and the Crown, First Nations people and settlers, 
and between all of us and the land we depend on. 

So with Indigenous social movements and solidarity 
forefront in people's minds, we were eager to devote 
some space in this issue to Idle No More — the movement 
and the countless conversations it has sparked, as well as 
the broader context of women's leadership in resurgent 
Indigenous struggles (see Jennifer Kennedy’s profile of five 
Indigenous women leaders from across the hemisphere, 
page 27). We put the call out for submissions for a photo 
essay (p.15), and received over 100 submissions from pho- 
tographers across the country and beyond — another sign 
of how Idle No More has captured the imaginations and 
inspired the mobilization of thousands upon thousands 
across the country. 

Like all movements, Idle No More will eventually run its 
course. But whatever our relationship to this land, we all 
have much to learn from this movement, if we're willing 


to listen. 


Dave OSWALD MITCHELL, GUEST EDITOR 
daveoswald@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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writing in the margins contest winners! 


his issue of Briarpatch features the winners of our 

second annual Writing in the Margins creative writ- 
ing contest. Among the flood of entries submitted by 
talented writers from across North America, these two 
stories most impressed and moved our judges. Briarpatch 
would like to congratulate Vernon Wilson, chosen by 
Carmen Aguirre for his non-fiction entry "Speaking Truth 
to Power" (p.11), and Waaseyaa'sin Christine Sy, whose 
“How to Be Lonely" (p.7) was selected by Zoe Whittall. 
Wilson's honest heart and perfectly drawn characters lift 
his true tale, and Sy's stylistic turns enrich her explora- 
tion of solitude, colonialism, and heartbreak. Veronica 
Fredericks’ creative non-fiction entry “A Tour of Home" 
and Ryan Dodington's short story "Baseball in December" 
are this year's rightful runner-ups. Their stories can be 
found on briarpatchmagazine.com. Ryan Dodington also 
takes home the prize for best entry from our hometown 
of Regina. Thank you to all the writers who shared their 
stories with us, and to our wonderful judges. 


YuTAKA Dirks, WRITING IN THE MARGINS COORDINATOR 
contest@briarpatchmagazine.com 
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naabe of mixed ancestry and is a 
poet, writer, and PhD student of 
Indigenous studies at Trent Uni- 
versity. 
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OR LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HH Ном do we do it? 
Simple: we just refuse to 
play it any other way.” 


Just say “no” 

I’M GLAD Briarpatch recently fea- 
tured the issue of unpaid internships 
(November/December 2012). There’s 
no reason the exploitation of students 
should be a necessary condition for 
gaining an education. 

The University of Regina’s School 
of Journalism is living proof. Since its 
inception in 1980, the School has offered 
at least one, and often two, 13-week paid 
internships to all our students. How do 
we do it? Simple: we just refuse to play 
it any other way. 

Intern salaries/stipends paid by the 

participating news outlets currently 
range from $800 to $2,000 a month. It’s 
not riches, but it’s enough to keep the 
wolf from the door. More importantly, 
it buys respect. Students pulling a pay- 
cheque are treated as valued members of 
the news team. They don’t shadow, they 
don't fetch coffee — they work on the 
front lines with the rest of the reporters, 
but with a little extra on-site mentorship 
and faculty supervision. At the end of 13 
weeks, they've gained real experience 
and ample published/broadcast items 
for their portfolios. Because they've had 
a chance to really prove their mettle, 
many are offered future employment 
at their internship sites, contributing 
to our School's employment rate of 
over 90 per cent within the first year of 
graduation. 

In our 32 years, we've always had 
enough placements to go around. 
Occasionally an employer will say they 
can no longer pay. When that happens, 
we thank them for their participation 
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and move on. Often the employer will 
take another look at the books and find 
the money. If not, there's always some- 
one else out there willing to do so. Even 
atthe current top rate of $2,000 a month 
(with free apartment!) it's still a good 
deal for employers, and they know it. 
This isn't some special Saskatchewan 
thing that can only work here. Over the 
years we've placed students from coast 
to coast to coast, in rural towns and large 
cities alike. Sometimes our students 
work side by side with interns from 
other journalism programs who toil for 
free! Are our students being singled out 
for pay because they are special? Well, 
we like to think so — but the reality is 
they are being paid because we stand on 
our principles and demand it. 
Wouldn't it be great if every single 
university program did the same? It's not 
impossible to end unpaid internships. 
Just say no! 
PATRICIA ELLIOTT 
Assistant Professor 
U of R School of Journalism 
Regina, SK 


Burning medicines 

IN "Defining Who Is Métis" (January/ 
February 2013), Tara Gereaux shares 
with the reader her perplexing and 
agonizing soul-searching quest incited 
by the Canadian state's bureaucratic 
Aboriginal self-identification process. 
What's so inspiring is how Gereaux 
rises above this colonially induced 
dilemma by lucidly illustrating how the 
good, the true, and the beautiful way of 
identifying is ultimately found in the 
wholly other process of self-affirmation 
felt at the visceral, heart level. To clas- 
sify is colonial; to question is human; 


but to boldly embrace ambiguity and 
contradictory truths in all their glorious 
uncertainty is authentic Métis-being- 
in-the-world. May Gereaux's journey 
continue to be marked by such healing 
self-revelations and may she continue 
to courageously share her profound 
insights with us — the Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous alike — so that we can 
admire and celebrate them for the burn- 
ing medicines they are. 
VERNON WILSON 
Mission, B.C. 


WHEN I WAS younger, I never 
felt compelled to identify as Métis. I 
grew up in a northern community in 
Saskatchewan and had daily connec- 
tions with both European and Cree 
relations, in addition to my own Métis 
family. When I was a young teenager, I 
went fishing with a Cree relation and 
his nephew. While fishing, they stopped 
me and asked each other if I needed 
a fishing license. They tried to figure 
it out between them and ultimately 
determined that I could not fish legally 
because I was not treaty, but they were 
confused themselves because it seemed 
only natural that I should be able to. So 
I went on fishing, and they agreed that 
they'd claim the fish. 

My grandfather, who is Métis with 
significant relations to historic Métis 
families, never registered, and didn't 
see any reason for doing so. My mother 
never registered either, and still sees no 
value in it. 

I left my community at the age of 
17 to attend a boarding school. There, 
I experienced invasive probing into 
my identity by Canadians from every 
province. And I experienced teachers 


ranking my experiences of life in the 
North lower than First Nations students, 
and even international students. 

You can try and force the colonizer 
to recognize you by just being who you 
are, but often they won't, or can't. Their 
world-view prevents it. But they've also 
conveniently created an out: regulated 
self-identification. Have I compromised 
who I am by using that out? Am I any less 
Métis now than my parents, or other rela- 
tions? Am I a colonized Indian a-hole? 

Ultimately, I left my community 
entirely and now live in Vancouver. 
Registering with a local was an oppor- 
tunity to introduce myself to the local 
community, to "prove" my ancestry, and 
to get started on doing some community 
stuff. I understand how the membership 
process is related to the colonial process 
of regulated existence; at the same 
time, I recognize that the only way for 
chartered communities to have funding 
is to either fundraise, or to be funded 
based on membership. 

There are different experiences for 
everyone, but being Métis in a urban 
area is difficult. The community is 
harder to access, and you can't be on the 
land or do cultural things in the com- 
munity as easily. The community has to 
fight for that space. Not registering can 

be damaging to the community's ability 
to do the kinds of cultural activities 
that are necessary for keeping everyone 
connected. 

I really liked this article, but I do have 
a concern that non-Métis won't get it 
and might actually walk away from it 
not having properly understood, and 
repeat things. 

Thanks, Tara Gereaux. 

SCOTT 
Vancouver, B.C. 


A violent vortex 


DAVE OSWALD Mitchell’s “Killers in 
High Places (January/February 2013) is 
bang on. First Nations people are suffer- 
ing massively in prison. Harper's prison 
policy is the new residential school 
tragedy, and is much the same as what 
the US is doing to black Americans. 
More generations of children will be 
imprisoned as a result of not having 
their parents raise them. The circle con- 
tinues, not unabated, but accelerating 
into a ever-more-violent vortex. 

JOE 
Toronto, ON 


A book can't be about everything 

ГМ ONE OF those authors who 
always reads his reviews. I don't get a 
ton of them: five or ten for each of the 
six books I’ve published so far, so it's 
not an onerous commitment. I like the 
ego-massage of reading good reviews, 
and knowing that my intention as an 
author is hitting the mark, and I take 
heart when a reviewer points out where 
I could improve either the content or 
the style of a book. I'm new to this, and 
committed to learning as much as I 
can about the craft of penning novels 
and non-fiction alike. Yutaka Dirks' 
review of The Slickrock Paradox hit on 
a third topic: what I apparently missed 
completely in penning the novel. 

I can't say I'm shocked by his feedback. 
Edward Abbey was a controversial 
figure in American literature and the 
life of the American West in many 
ways. In addition to being racist, he was 
misogynistic, crass, anti-social, and at 
times bordered on abusive. He had five 
wives and it's probably fair to say that 
the first four were happy with being left 


in the rear-view mirror as he carved his 
path through life. He fathered five kids. 
He was a complex writer and a complex 
person, and just like the rest of us had 
plenty of demons to grapple with, more 
than a few created by his own hand. 

I consider racism reprehensible and 
unjustifiable. If I were writing a book of 
literary criticism, or a critical biography 
of the man, it would be shameful not 
to mention these character flaws while 
praising his prose and his depth of feel- 
ing for life. But I'm not. The Slickrock 
Paradox is a mystery novel that is 
centred on Abbey's nature writing. My 
protagonist, himself a critic of literature, 
openly states his distaste for Abbey's 
writing; he prefers Ivan Doig, Wallace 
Stegner and Cormac McCarthy (all of 
whom I love). It was a bone of conten- 
tion between Silas and his missing wife. 

Every book can't be about everything. 
I used Edward Abbey's writings as a 
centrepiece for The Slickrock Paradox's 
mysteries because I love his passion- 
ate description of the landscape and 
because of his iconic stature in the 
canon of western literature. It doesn't 
mean I endorse everything about the 
man, or his life, or even every word that 
he has written. 

All of that said, every review I read 
gives me something to think about, 
and I'll certainly be considering this 
feedback while penning the second book 
in the series. 

STEPHEN LEGAULT 
Canmore, AB 


Got something to say about what you read in Briarpatch? We want to hear from you! Write to 
editorgbriarpatchmagazine.com or send us a letter at 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK, Treaty 4 Territory, S4P 2R7. 
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SHORT-FICTION WINNER ЖЭ 


How To Be Lonely 


Waaseyaasin Christine Sy 
Illustration by Tania Willard 


here's a gaping hole in reddish-brown earth and clay. 

| A hole formed in the shape of a deep, round bowl, a 

bowl exposed to the elements and bound down by 

aki, the earth. Her flank is textured and her texture is moist. 

Nibi, water, is somewhere in the recesses of their memories, 

forcing breathing holes through red density. Somewhere 

in the recesses of his history there is memory, water, and 
breathing holes. 

Mokijiwanibiish — spring water — salt and tears are the 
dampness of her texture. Mokijiwanibiish flowing through 
aquifer, down a hill, pushed up, over limestone, and through 
moss. Moss for soaking up life, holding blood. 

In the bottom of this bowl, this gaping hole, is loose 
dirt and tiny balls of clay, stones, and granules from a 
long, ancient grinding of bimaadiziwin, life and living life. 
Sediment lends itself to a kind of sentiment when caught 
by sunlight for a few minutes around noon. On interesting 
days, something of mass runs by or dances or ruts or stirs aki 
from the inside out. On these days, all the little pieces rub 
together faster than they were before and make sound. This 
gaping piece of earth is part sheshegwan — a shaker, a rattle. 

It's not clear why how to be lonely is this way, but it's certain 
it wants a tool to dig. Or, scrape away the sides, the bottom, 
the form. Clear it away so it's more, or less, or something. 
Make more space for nodin, wind. Or, more surface space 
for nibi. Just make more. Just dig deeper. Scrape. Be with aki. 


et dolled up, man. Go to the mall. Shop. Eat. Walk 
Gens See and be seen. 

Buy. 

Stay in your pajamas, hon: Go online. Browse. 

Shop. 

Pull on the favourite jeans. Go to the pawnshop with your 
friends. 


Get yourself a deal. 

Call in your order or have someone call in your order. 

Go pick it up. Or, try it on first and then get it. 

Hudson's Bay Company. Sally Ann. The Dollar Store. 
ViVi's. Target. Winners. Sears. Holt Renfrew. The Mink Mile. 

Get more. 

Feel her hand reach into your belly, move his fingers 
around, gently squeeze. Inhale. Feel them let go. Exhale. 
Close your eyes. 

Wait for the growl to return. Pacify. 


here is a tugging. A tendril of something wound around 

that bowl, around the inside of their exposure. Wound 
within the roundness of his walls. Saturated and stained 
and reddish-brown, gritty clay, this tendril appears to have 
a song. Vibrations emanate from the ruggedness of her 
form. They want to sing a song of deepness, of ground and 
unwavering. Of I’m okay. Of I am of the strength of all the 
women violated and still giving birth, boys being pushed 
away when they seek comfort, queer recovery, babies' spirits 
unrecognized, girls being pushed away when they seek action, 
men's heartbreak. I am aki, folding into myself and bursting 
forth from myself, bgeji. He wants to sing this song for all the 
women and boys and queers and babies and girls and men 
that will be lonely in this world, who will have moments, 
hours, days, years of lonely. She wants to sing this song so 
we'll know how to be lonely. Moment lonely, hour lonely, 
day lonely, year lonely, decade lonely, almost miiyaaw zhaa 
lonely, almost five hundred years lonely. Four hundred 
years of surrounded-by-millions-of-strangers lonely. Four- 
hundred-years-of-occupying-others lonely. They want us 
to wind this tendril around the inside of our exposure. Feel 
her vibrations. Sing it into being for those we are dreaming 
into existence. 
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eah. Take something sharp, anything sharp or jagged, 
ragged. A paper clip. Make sure no one is around. Fold 
up your sleeve, roll down your sock. Take it and scrape it. 
Cut. 
Lonely, disguised as pain, wants a distraction. Song or no 
song, a beat is needed, will be found. 
Make something else 
hurt more 
is a good beat 
to dance ‘round. 
Makes the pain less 
than it was before 
is an acceptable 
sound. 
Squeeze, release. 


Mee could feel her yearning. It had been 
a long, long time since they had been yearned for 
by Ikwe, woman. It had been a long time since Ikwe felt 
this yearning. Each knew they were on the cusp of turning 
themselves over to each other. Waawaashkeshi, deer, the 
ultimate giver. Sharing life, giving it up so the People may 
live. Ikwe, life-giver, and soon, with her first hunt, life-taker. 
Taking life so the People may live. After looking into her 
great-grandmother's eyes, after hearing his story of his 
grandmother's practical ways of being with the land, Ikwe 
knew she had to go over there to the islands with Akiwenzii, 
the old man, and learn about life-giving and life-taking. 
With the shot of the gun she covered her ears. Forced 
herself to believe that Waawaashkeshi gave itself to them 
asa gift. If this was the case, though, why did it turn around 
and go the other way when it saw her and the old man? 
Could it be that even in the moment of its life-giving inten- 
tion and purpose it had doubt, fear, second thoughts? Is 
this turning away from giving life a way to make the People 
chase after life, work for it, and engage in it? Is this how 
the People, in the chasing of life to take life, learn humility? 
Bind ourselves to the ground and Waawaashkeshi so we 
can never be chi-nendiz, putting ourselves above others? 
Is this taking of life the way to know how to weep at her 
feet humbled, so humbled as to never raise a hand or drill 
to her? So complicit in death-making that we forge ahead 


always in life-making? 


ll those youth. Seven to fourteen years old. 
Just walked over there like that. To the tree line. 
Not too far beyond the tree line because they were all 
pretty afraid of her at night. Together, they were brave and 
courageous. 
Been telling people for a long time that they were up to 
it. Heard about their peers doing it. 
Left a note at the administration offices. Parliament Hill. 
Coffee table. Dashboard. Taped on a TV screen, a laptop. 
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Some left none. 

They never heard the stampede of their community run- 
ning. The thud thud thud of running for their lives, their 
lives dead there just beyond the tree line. Those youth never 
felt aki shake from within with the desperate plea of their 
people running toward them. 

A mourning song is a wail, a lament, a slow, low, quiet 
whisper because sound is tempered by pain. 

A mourning song is not a song for how to be lonely. 

Ode, heart, forever seized. 


aawaashkeshi could feel the thud of hooves running, 

Ikwe hooves. They could hear the crunching of oak 
leaves and dried sticks, feel movement on the surface and 
below aki. Could feel a shaking, a rattling, vibrations moving 
out. They could see the breath of their lives rising and then 
mingling with Ikwe's. Could feel her warmth as she fell on 
knees beside them and threw her own body over them and 
made sound. Waawaashkeshi never knew what it was to feel 
the energy, the physicality, and the warmth of Ikwe over 
her. Never knew the vibrations of gratitude and love and 
grief and shock. Their own racing hearts pumped as fast as 
Ikwe's. Waawaashkeshi never knew such a mourning song 
from People. Never knew the sound and feel of whispers, 
hands over their muzzles, eyelids. The sound and rhythm of 
talking aki back to them as their spirits danced out: 
manidooyag, chi miigwech gaa miizhyaang. aapidjii nendam 
mashkikimakwe miinawaa gizhewe manidoo. gichi gichi 
miigwech waawaashkeshi! miigwech, miigwech, miigwech 
gaa miizhyaang — miijim miinawaa mashkiki miinawaa 
your hide. thank you for giving us your life. waawaashkeshi, 
niin ekinomaaget, chi miigwech for teaching about life with 
your death, for giving us your life. 00000000000! 


JE looks like fun. W0000000000000-hooo! Yea-ea! All 
right! Kind-of-fun. 

That raucous laughter and out-there party cry? It’s 
genuine. A genuine sound made after a lot of caring has 
been given to the one you love and gone unanswered. Gone 
unanswered for a long time. 

Lack of reciprocity will gut any relationship. 

That there laughter is the sound of letting- go-but- 
not-wanting-to-let-go. 

It also looks like fucking. A lot. 

Or, it looks like shutting all that sexual energy down for 
too long, way too long. 

Or, drugging. 

Feels like a three-day migraine followed by a two-day coke 
binge that takes you through three cities and a few towns. 
The latest drug binge will do that too. It's a blackout in the 
ritzy cottage where you don't even get the satisfaction of 
remembering how you finally spit your truth to the friend 
who hates you. 


Or, both. 

It's a short skirt, dress pants, jogging pants on leather 
seats cruising the depths of the cool, stale-smelling, 
underground parking and riding the mirrored elevator to 
the top floor where you are beautiful — a beautiful thing 


making other beautiful things with more money and power 
less lonely. 


Or, ugly. 

It is a stagger at night along dirty curbs and blurry lights 
with another or two. Pulsating in an alley or stairwell. A 
suburb, backyard barbecue with jacuzzi. Ski or beach resort. 
It is the ebb and flow of a (monogamous) marriage put out 
for society, institution, status, or avoiding a loss. This is dif- 
ferent than the ebb and flow of a (monogamous) marriage 
put out for happiness and contentment, growing more life, 
or because it continues to fire you up. Or, at least is a moss 
bag holding the embers, the home fire. 

Clenching and letting go can teach a whole lot. But fun? 


I” the background, a low, low rhythm. It was the kind 
and gentle intonations of Akiwenzii speaking the same 
language as Ikwe's disrupted-recovery language, only his 
was an undisturbed, unfettered flow from his ancestors, 
directly from the land where he walked for thousands of 
years. Every word, pause, fluttering of sound and breath 
sent Waawaashkeshi's spirit out, leaving their physical body 
to do what they were intended. Ikwe laid asemaa, tobacco, 
down in thanks and covered Waawaashkeshi's face with 
giizhigaatig, cedar. Akiwenzii made some cuts, gave Ikwe 
that piece of Waawaashkeshi that is to be given back to 
creation and aki and said, 

"This young buck gave himself to you. Here. Hang this 
from a tree and offer it back.” 

He then reoriented himself, sat back, handed Ikwe 
mookaman, the knife, and jutted his chin out towards 
Waawaashkeshi, 

“Now, for the cleaning. I'll tell you what to do?’ 


[Insert list of rules for what to do to live a good life 
according to nation-state standards. Or, don't. If you do, 
be sure to identify social location, religious and political 
affiliation, and your views on the environment and economic 
development because it matters. If you are Indigenous, or in 
alliance with the environment or Indigenous peoples (which 
in many cases also means being against major economic 
development plans), skip and read on, otherwise risk being 
flagged as an individual or community of concern. Perhaps 
even (potential) terroristic material. In this scenario, how 
to be lonely looks a lot like toeing the line. A template for a 
five-year plan, based on who you are in relationship to the 
nation-state, is a good tool to get you started.] 


Ez woman needs a tool. Actually, every person needs a 
tool. This much she knew without ever having been told. 
We need tools for cutting or scraping. Scraping hard maple 
sugar away from the cast iron pan, or cleaning a hide. For 
cutting string so you can build things, like a house. Or dig- 
ging. A tool is needed to dig a hole where Waawaashkeshi's 
insides will be buried. So, Ikwe gets one from her bundle. 
She removes some surface rocks, flinches at a nail that tears. 
She can still smell the warm blood rising in the air, soaking 
into moss. She digs and digs, deeper. Scraping away sides, 
widening and deepening this hole. She hears paapaase and 
gjigjigaaneshiinh — the woodpecker and chickadee — a 
motorboat far away, likely a cottager or their kids. Or, maybe 
it's the MNR. She hears Akiwenzii's heavy breathing as he 
rests a little. 

She scrapes away the sides of this hole in this island 
amongst islands and pays close attention to the texture. 
Pieces of flank peel up; water seeps. Of course water seeps. 
She hits a layer of dark, porous, wet soil and this fills her 
nostrils. She rubs it into the etches of her palm, fingertips. 
So full, so full. This life is so full. There is so much for all of us. 
She sees a string, dark blue and dirt, and she pulls it out of 
aki. A tendril of blue buried here so deep. Her imagination 
wanders along the contours of this string as it serpentines 
in nodin, the wind. She returns it and cannot resist placing 
her hand on the bottom, spread out, to feel the cool and the 
damp. She lowers her face to smell her, feel the cool of aki 
and nibi, mashkikimakwe (mother earth). Her song comes, 
and she hums and begins to sing. Lifting herself back up, 
she runs her hand fully around its form, pressing slightly 
more firmly with her fingertips, rubs them together. Smells 
them, then tastes. Healthy. Healthy? Akiwenzii startles her 
with his laugh and says, “Aambe, let's go” 

She quickly and lovingly buries his insides, lays asemaa 
anda little giizhigaatig. Continues singing as she scoops the 
dirt back into the hole, on top of his remains. 

They hoist Waawaashkeshi into the boat and make their 
way back to the mainland. Akiwenzii asks about that song. 
She tells him it came to her years ago, at the mouth of a 
great lake, on a public beach. It came one spring about 10 
years ago. She was just learning about being colonized, in 
her recovery from this and learning to live in it; she was 
also coming out of a long-term relationship. There were 
no people around that day, just her, the rough water, and 
surly sky. There was a stand of poplars to provide a little 
bit of shelter from the cutting wind. That song just came to 
her as she sat there. At first she was nervous, embarrassed, 
and afraid to let that sound out, but she pushed herself on 
this, felt strongly about honouring it. She sang it over and 
over, and now it comes whenever, in good times and bad. 
It always makes her feel connected, whole, like everything 
will be okay. He nodded. Said he heard her kids humming 
it here and there and wondered about it. © 
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Speaking Truth 
to Power 


By Vernon Wilson 
Illustration by Angela Sterritt 


May 18, 2008 


covered his wiry black hair with a purple “Native Pride” trucker hat. 

He spent his entire life incarcerated — in residential schools, foster 
homes, mental wards, provincial jails, and federal prisons — and learned 
one thing: how to fight. So I was thankful my encounters with him were 
non-existent. That is, until he came to me with an issue too traumatic for 
him to deal with, let alone spell out. Having seen me work as a tutor in the 
prison’s school, I guess George thought I could offer some help. 

“Hey-uh, Moses ... I have sumthin’ here for yah,’ he said as he looked 
down at the white paper in his hand. 

“What's that?” 

"It's a ... well ... come over here and I'll tell yah” 

I cautiously walked over to his cell, not knowing what he was up to. 

“See, the staff, well, they tellin’ me I can’t do my Pathways program. Says 
I gotta do their school. Just like how that damn reza-dental school told me 
I couldn't speak my own language.” 

George went on trying to explain his problem to me. As I looked him in 
the eyes, I did not see a hardened convict. Instead, I saw a helpless man-child 
desperately attempting to articulate himself. After asking a few questions, 
I had the gist of the issue. 

George was suspended from school for absenteeism and low grades. His 
teacher, Ms. Campbell, told him he could not participate in his Aboriginal 
cultural program, Pathways, since it was in his correctional plan to be in 


school. George was below a grade 10 educational level, and so school was 
made mandatory for him. 


e was a stocky, whisker-faced, 48-year-old Cree man who 
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He went on to tell me that he had spoken with Ms. 
Campbell a few weeks ago and told her he was going to dedi- 
cate himself full time to the Pathways lifestyle and planned 
to complete his education in his community upon release. 
Since Ms. Campbell did not mention that there would be 
any problem with his plans, he was under the impression 
that he had successfully transferred from school to Pathways. 

Something about the whole thing made me 


suspicious. But seeing how distraught this Sure, | learned how 

to read and write, 

but | never learned 
how to live. 


made George, an otherwise hard-hearted 
man, I agreed to help him write a complaint 
that made clear his position and that would 
request his suspension be overturned. 

Later in the day, as I sat in my cell search- 
ing for the right words to defend George's 
position, I heard a knock at my door. I turned to my left 
and saw the upper part of George's face poking up into the 
door window. 

"But when you fight the prison system, it's like an old 
reserve dog chasing its tail!” he said as he chuckled and 
walked down the corridor. 

“How true,’ I muttered as I clutched a fist around my 
pen and began to scribble down a few notes. I moved on 
to George's educational history and the similarities he 
perceived between residential and correctional school, 
mainly how he thought government agents were punishing 
him for practising his culture and forcing him to learn 
their forms of knowledge on their legislated terms and 
time frames. 

Here I was reading and referencing correctional laws and 
policies for a man two decades my elder. I was “educated” 
and he was not. But we were both affected by colonialism, 

just differently. 

Soon after graduating from high school, my Uncle Mel 
suggested I pursue First Nations studies at the University of 
Northern British Columbia. If 1 had followed his advice, I 
would have learned that Aboriginal peoples had a dysfunc- 
tional relationship with what western society calls "literacy" 
I would have learned that, prior to contact, there were no 
written language systems in North America, that Aboriginal 
peoples lived in oral societies and were forced to be "literate" 
by the federal government's residential school system. These 
institutions, however, were based on cultural illiteracy and 
control. According to George's complaint, the prison school 
system was based on the same model. 

But I didn't value my Uncle Mel's advice. For one, 
I thought the university was too close to my reserve. 
Secondly, I thought that such a field of study was somehow 
illegitimate and inferior. So I never pursued it. Instead I 
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studied western philosophy at Trinity Western University, 
a Christian liberal arts institution over 1,000 kilometres 
away from my village. 

As I concluded George's complaint, I reflected: Am I the 
ultimate product of a successful assimilation policy, where 
Aboriginal peoples no longer need to be physically forced to 
attend a Christian-based school but disconnect from their 
communities and go on their own volition? 
Was I an accomplished undergraduate, or was 
I incarcerated in colonial ideology, trapped in 
the thought that western culture was intrinsic- 
ally superior to my Aboriginal culture? Too 
ashamed to learn about my own heritage, did 
I lose myself intellectually, reading and writing 
myself deeper into assimilation, saturating my 
mind with European thought — Socrates, Aristotle, Aquinas, 
Descartes? 

Sure, I learned how to read and write, but I never learned 
how to live. George didn't know how to read and write, true. 
But at least he was trying to learn how to live right by fol- 
lowing the Red Road in his Pathways program. Why would 
Corrections not allow him this opportunity? 1 thought to 
myself. By the time I sifted through my own thoughts and 
George's complaint, it was about two in the morning. I went 


to bed for the night. 


May 19, 2008 


n the morning, I typed up George's complaint and handed 

him a fresh copy at lunch. He looked it over and even 
attempted to read out some of the words. 

"I am ... dis ... sat ... is ... беа... with the ... foll ... ow 

- ing ... desish ... uns,’ he sounded out like a focused 
kindergartner. 

He approved of my work and quickly handed it into the 
correctional officers on duty. Ten minutes later, George 
again poked his head into my cell window. This time he had 
something with him. 

"Hey-uh, Moses. Check this out;' he said through the crack 
between the door and wall. In that small piece of window 
I saw vibrant shades of red, black, and white painted into 
drawn ovoids and u-forms, arranged and shaped to create 
the crest of a wolf. 

"Man, that's beautiful, George” 

"You like it? Well, that's good, cuz it's yours!" 

“What? No, I can't take that from you” 

"Don't be like that. It's my gift to you. For helping me" 


“Well, if you made it for me as a gift, then ..” 

"Sure, well-uh, it's what brothers do for each other" 

“Thanks George. That's the clan I'm a member of too. Wolf” 

"I know” 

As my cell door unlocked for count, George handed me 
the canvas painting and walked off to his cell before I could 
say a word. Then I asked myself: Did he draw and paint 
this the same night I wrote his complaint? Was he using his 
drawing and painting skills to honour and represent me the 
way I was trying to do with my reading and writing skills for 
him? And how did he know I was a member of the wolf clan? 
I never found the answers to these questions, but I like to 
think George was gifted with a spiritual understanding that 
no philosophical treatise could ever expound. 

Late that day, the correctional officers on duty approached 
me. 

“Nice writing, Moses.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“C'mon, we know you wrote that complaint. We're not 
idiots, like some people” 

I became irate. I stared him down, straight into his blue 
eyes and found nothing but cold indifference. 

"Well how long will it take to be processed?" I played along 
with their charade. 

“No idea. Thought it wasn't yours.” 

“It's not, but while you bring up the topic, I might as well 
solicit some information on the complaint process.” 

They laughed, did their rounds, and as they left the range, 
the other officer said, "Clever, Moses. Real clever" 

I returned to my cell, lit some sage in my abalone shell, 
and prayed for George's truth to be heard. 


June 11, 2008 


NS eet: passed, and nothing happened on an insti- 
tutional level. I didn't expect there to be a quick 
response. There never is. But something did happen on 
a national level — Prime Minister Stephen Harper's apol- 
ogy to residential school survivors. As I came back from 
my morning class, I turned on my 13-inch television and 
laid there on my bunk bed, listening to this long overdue 
political oration: 

"For more than a century, Indian Residential Schools 
separated over 150,000 Aboriginal children from their 
families and communities ... Two primary objectives of 
the Residential Schools system were to remove and isolate 
children from the influence of their homes, families, tradi- 


tions and cultures, and to assimilate them into the dominant 
culture ... Indeed, some sought, as it was infamously said, 
‘to kill the Indian in the child’ Today ... I stand before 
you, in this Chamber so central to our life as a country, to 
apologize to Aboriginal peoples for Canada's role in the 
Indian Residential Schools system” 

I muted the volume, ready to holler for George to tune 
in, when I heard a quiet sobbing coming from a distant 
cell. It was George. This man, still isolated from his family, 
still punished for living his culture, still having western 
education imposed on him by the federal government, 
this vulnerable child, was finally vindicated from that dark 
chapter of Canadian history. Tears ran down my cheeks as 
a solemn thought entered my consciousness: He may be 
locked up, but the Indian and child in him have not been 
killed. 1 lay back down on my bed, unmuted the volume 
and listened. 

When our cells unlocked for lunch feeding, I found 
George walking by. 

“So what did you think of the apology?” 

“It was ...” he coughed, trying to clear his throat. His eyes 
were bloodshot. 

"It was ... good,’ he said, with a simple smile of gratitude. 

Nothing more. What could I expect? A doctoral disserta- 
tion for a response? 

George was a survivor, and that, in and of itself, was 
more impressive than any sophisticated speech or literary 
discourse. George was alive to listen and receive those 
historical sound waves so many of his peers did not live to 
experience. I patted him on the shoulder. Then, breaking 
convict etiquette, I hugged him. I hugged George, the lonely 
child in a Native man’s body, right in front of the two cor- 
rectional officers to whom he had submitted his complaint. 
And for a brief moment in prison time and space, I swear, 
those two officers for once saw beyond the “Aboriginal 
offender” label and witnessed two resilient human beings 
consoling each other, appreciating the other’s survival. 
At least that’s what their looks of epiphany told me, right 
before they ordered us to take our lunches back to our 
cells and lock up. 

As I peeled an orange in my cell, I listened to our national 
chief, Phil Fontaine, respond to Harper's apology. What 
resonated with me was his talk about the "irresistibility of 
speaking truth to power” I felt privileged for having done 
this in writing for George, articulating his human right to 
practise his culture and spirituality to the prison system, 
aninstitutional microcosm of First Nations-Canadian rela- 
tions, if you will. The only exception: George is still waiting 
for a response. It, too, is long overdue. O 
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NO FORCE 
MORE 
POWERFUL 


The Idle No More 
movement in photos 


Curated by Olivia Wilkins 


he Idle No More movement has cap- 
tured the imaginations of Indigenous 
rights activists and allies the world over, 
sparking a broad-based movement to forge new 
relations between peoples and with the land. 
Nothing can really convey the power of 
moments where people come together to 
realize their collective strength, but we thought 
we'd try anyway. When we put the call out to 
activists and photographers to share their best 
photographs documenting the movement, over 
a hundred people responded. Narrowing down 
the field was extremely difficult. What follows is 
a series of glimpses into the diversity, creativity, 
and courage at the heart of Idle No More. 


JB the First Lady, a Cayuga and Nuxalk 
hip-hop artist, leads the first Idle 

No More flashmob in Vancouver on 
December 10 (Photo: Stan Williams). 
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Above: Youth at an Idle 
No More Rally in Ottawa 
on January 28 (Photo. 
Laura Kavanaugh) 
Right: Demonstrators 
gather under heavy 
snowfall on Parliament 
Hill on January 28, the 
first day politicians 
returned to Ottawa 
following the Christmas 
break (Photo: Justin Chin). 
Opposite: Hundreds 
of people marched to 
Vancouver City Hall on 
January 11 as part ofa 
national day of action in 
support of Chief Theresa 
Spence (Photo: Caelie 
Frampton). 
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Left: A candlelight march departs from Queen's Park, Toronto, on January 11 (Photo: Jordan 
Snobelen). Top right: Michelle White Hunter, Kristen Beck, and Meredith Schummer burn sage at 
Parliament Hill on January 28, the World Day of Action (Photo: Hannah Yoon). Bottom right: People 
dance at a candlelit rally at the Kitchener City Hall on January 11 (Photo: Kristi Coles). 
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Left: An Idle No More round dance stops traffic at 
Canada's busiest intersection, Yonge and Dundas 
Square in Toronto, on December 21 (Photo. 
Hayden King). Above: Drummers gather on the 
Peace Bridge in Calgary on January 28 (Photo. 
Joey Podlubny). Below: Community members join 
in a round dance in Cumberland House, SK, on 
January 28 (Photo: Jennifer Stewart) 
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We're proud of the province we call home. glee 


Of our shared belief that we can do anything — by 
working together. And that means providing a 
helping hand for our friends and neighbours when 
they need it. 


Across Saskatchewan, members of the SGEU live 
that belief every day — delivering the vital public 

services that help keep families safe and fealty. . 
and our province strong. 


Í 


Public services you can 
count on. Every day. 
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Who’s got their eyes on Canada’s spies? 


Recent changes to Canada’s spy agency oversight give CSIS even greater power 


By Tim Groves 
Illustration by Shira Ronn 


n June 18, 2012, the Harper government passed a 
C) 431-page omnibus budget bill. Buried in the text was 

a plan to scrap the Office of the Inspector General, 
one of two oversight bodies that scrutinizes Canada's most 
prominent spy agency, the Canadian Security Intelligence 
Service (CSIS). Critics fear that without strong layers of 
oversight, CSIS will be left to operate in the shadows with 
vast abilities to abuse its powers and breach the public's 
civil liberties. 

Although the office will no longer exist, and its role of 
entering CSIS facilities to review records and monitor the 
agency's compliance with law and policy will no longer 
be performed, a separate oversight body, the Security 
Intelligence Review Committee (SIRC), will continue to deal 
with public complaints and conduct reviews 
of selected elements of the service's activities. 


Even with the 


and ears? a term sometime used to describe the Office of 
the Inspector General. 

Kennedy challenged the idea that last summer's rewriting 
of the oversight laws was simply a matter of eliminating 
redundancy. He told Briarpatch: "Rather than being a 
combining of functions, there was a reduction, overall, of 
oversight of the intelligence agency. The powers that were 
transferred do not mirror the powers which were [previously] 
performed by the inspector general” 

Kennedy pointed out that the inspector general used to 
visit CSIS facilities and review records. 

"SIRC doesn't do that monitoring. It will do complaints 
and it will do strategic reviews but it isn't monitoring the 
files the same way that the inspector general did;' explained 
Kennedy. "These things were complementary. 
They were designed as complementary tools” 


According to a Jean Paul Duval, spokes- d d While the Security Intelligence Review 
person for the Department of Public Safety, the recommende Committee deals with public complaints against 
Scary Inteligence Review CO а ша e ee 
ake over and preserve the inspector general’s 2 " › 
key functions. not immune to had been to monitor CSIS to make sure it was 

“Consolidating review has eliminated the b f acting in compliance with policy and the law. 
duplication that currently exists between SIRC abuses 0 power. The office reported directly to the minister of 


and the inspector general, while ensuring that 

the review of CSIS activities remains as effective as it was 
before,’ Duval told Briarpatch in an email, adding that 
“approximately $785,000 per year” would be saved by the 
inspector general's elimination. 

However, Paul Kennedy, chief legal counsel for CSIS 
between 1988 and 1994 and the former head of the 
Commission for Public Complaints Against the RCMP (the 
Mounties’ oversight body) from 2005 to 2009, spoke out 
publicly against cutting the inspector general before the 
budget bill was passed. 

In a May 2012 op-ed on the website iPolitics, he wrote 
that the move was akin to the minister cutting off his “eyes 


public safety. This behind-the-scenes reporting 
was designed to ensure that any problems or potential scan- 
dals could be addressed without sensitive information being 
exposed to public scrutiny. Only a portion of the inspector 
general's reports were ever made public. 

The Security Intelligence Review Committee is com- 
posed of five members, political appointees who are often 
prominent business people and former politicians. By 
convention, it usually includes retired representatives from 
three of Canada’s major political parties: the Conservatives, 
the Liberals, and the NDP. Those appointed to fill the post 
of the inspector general, on the other hand, tended to be 
bureaucrats with national security experience. 
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In the 1970s, journalists exposed numerous illegal activities undertaken by the Mounties 
to target leftist and separatist groups, including breaking into the offices of political 
organizations to steal records, using kidnapping and intimidation to recruit informants, 
forging communiqués purported to be from the FLQ, and burning down a barn to prevent 
the FLQ from meeting with the Black Panther Party. 


Yavar Hameed, a lawyer who works on national security- 
related cases, considers the change “a loss.” He noted that so 
many of CSIS' activities are secret that reports by oversight 
bodies are some of the only outside windows on the service's 
activities. 

For example, sections of a report from the Office of the 
Inspector General were useful in defending one of Hameed's 
clients, Mohammed Mahjoub, who was detained for years 
without criminal charges. The allegations CSIS made against 
him were based on secret evidence that neither the public, 
Mahjoub, nor his lawyers ever saw. 

Hameed told Briarpatch that the inspector general's report 
“was one of the only tools that we had for going from the 
broad to the specific; in a case where CSIS was allowed to 
not disclose any evidence it claimed compromised national 
security. "Ihrough the court process, where we are only able 
to see the tip of the iceberg, we have to infer the stuff that's 
not there” 

Both the Security Intelligence Review Committee and the 
Office of the Inspector General were created in 1984 with an 
eye to preventing the sort of scandalous activities that had 
plagued the precursor to CSIS: the RCMP's security service. 

In the 1970s, journalists exposed numerous illegal activities 

undertaken by the Mounties to target leftist and separatist 
groups. These included breaking into the offices of political 
parties and organizations to steal records, using kidnapping 
and intimidation to recruit informants, writing communiqués 
purported to be from the FLQ (a militant Quebec separatist 
group) and reporting them as genuine, burning down a barn 
to prevent the FLQ from meeting with the Black Panther 
Party, and illegally obtaining people's mail and personal 
records. 

When the Parti Québécois, one of the targets of these 
tricks, won the Quebec provincial election in 1976, it called 
an inquiry into the RCMP’s activities. The federal government 
responded by calling its own inquiry, the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Certain Activities of the RCMP, headed by 
Justice David McDonald. 

“The key recommendation that he came up with was that 
there ought to be separation between the RCMP and the 
intelligence function, and this ought to be put into a separate 
agency; explained Kennedy. 

McDonald's reports recommended a civilian agency 
that worked inside strict rules and under multiple layers of 
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oversight. His recommendations led to the creation of CSIS, 
the Security Intelligence Review Committee, and the Office 
of the Inspector General when the CSIS Act was passed in 
1984. The latter two bodies were granted unrestricted access 
to most CSIS records, far stronger powers of access than 
other oversight bodies that scrutinize Canadian intelligence 
agencies and police forces. 

Even with the recommended oversight, however, CSIS has 
not proven immune to abuses of power and the law. 


The Bristow affair 
“C py Unmasked: CSIS Informant ‘Founding Father’ of white 
racist group,” read the headline of an August 14, 1994, 
article that appeared in the Toronto Sun. The rare exposé 
of CSIS's controversial use of informants, and the ensuing 
scandal, raised serious question about the service's political 
role and accountability under the law. 

The article by reporter Bill Dunphy revealed that inform- 
ant Grant Bristow was working for CSIS when he "helped 
create and direct" the Heritage Front, Canada's leading 
neo-Nazi group. According to the article, he used CSIS 
funds to support the groups activities, and he orchestrated 
its campaign to harass anti-racists. 

A story by CBC's The Fifth Estate later revealed that 
Heritage Front members, including Bristow, joined and 
attempted to subvert the Reform Party, then a fledgling 
mainstream political party to the right of the then-ruling 
Progressive Conservative Party. During the 1993 election 
campaign, Bristow and other Heritage Front members 
volunteered to provide security for the party's leader, Preston 
Manning. The presence of neo-Nazis within the Reform 
party was exposed during the campaign — and may have 
cost the party votes. 

When it came to light that Bristow was working for CSIS 
at this time, the Reform Party accused the Progressive 
Conservative government of having the intelligence agency 
use its mole to discredit the ruling party's political opponent. 

The previous year, before the Sun’s exposé, and behind 
closed doors, the inspector general warned in a 1993 report 
to the minister that "the mere fact that a CSIS source is 
actively involved in a candidate's election campaign... might 
‘generate public controversy’ if it became public knowledge.’ 

In late 1994, the Security Intelligence Review Committee 
released its own review of the Bristow affair. SIRC found 


that Bristow was “overzealous” and did not always act 
appropriately but ultimately determined that he deserved 
“our thanks” for the valuable intelligence he provided on 
racist groups. The committee was dismissive of the notion 
that CSIS had been used as a partisan tool. 


Reform Party responds with outrage 
d d SIRC report on the Bristow affair highlights the 
inadequacies of checks and balances on CSIS," said 
Manning in the House of Commons on December 15, 1994. 
"It is also clear that the mechanisms for monitoring the 
activities of CSIS are ineffectual. They are open to political 
manipulation by virtue of the patronage appointments to 
the Security Intelligence Review Committee." 

When contacted by Briarpatch, a spokesperson for 
Manning said that “he doesn't recall taking a position on the 
Security Intelligence Review Committee and ... he's not in 
a position to comment on it today.’ 

SIRC's report also criticized journalists for their coverage 
of the Bristow affair, singling out the CBC for a report claim- 
ing that CSIS spied on postal workers, asserting the claim 
was "a terrible slur" against the service and not based in fact. 

The CBC retracted the story. In 2002, however, Globe and 
Mail journalist Andrew Mitrovica raised new questions 
about CSIS’ spying on the postal system when he published 
Covert Entry, a book based on the revelations of John Farrell, 
a disgruntled former CSIS operative turned whistleblower. 
Farrell provided details on being hired by CSIS to intercept 
people’s mail after working for Canada Post to spy on postal 
workers and their union. He also revealed to Mitrovica that 
intercepting people’s mail was part of an off-the-books CSIS 
program. He said he was paid through Canada Post and 
front companies. 

Although the Security Intelligence Review Committee has 
access to almost all CSIS records, it would be oblivious to 
these alleged activities if it did not pursue rigorous investi- 
gations beyond reading the version of events presented to 
them by CSIS. 

Farrell told Mitrovica that SIRC lacks the understanding 
of the culture and operations of CSIS necessary to provide 
effective oversight: “SIRC doesn’t know shit.’ 

In his book, Mitrovica paints a grim picture of the Security 
Intelligence Review Committee as uninterested in challeng- 
ing the CSIS version of events. Farrell’s account, Mitrovica 
wrote, “lays bare the naiveté and ineptness of SIRC and its 
leaders, who still cling to the belief that since its tiny cadre 
of investigators enjoy access to the service’s files, they know 
precisely what's going on at CSIS” 

Today, Hameed is less scathing than Mitrovica in his 
assessment of the Security Intelligence Review Committee's 
ability to provide effective oversight of CSIS. But he also 
questions the committee's effectiveness. 

"SIRC is a complaints-driven process, with many part-time 
members who are generally overworked in their ability to 


investigate public-interest-type issues; said Hameed. "I think 
it is asking a tremendous amount of an institution that is 
already beleaguered by all sort of problems” 

While the Security Intelligence Review Committee has 
much stronger powers to compel evidence from CSIS than 
the courts, Hameed says that SIRC lacks the courts' power 
to force changes on CSIS. Without the adversarial nature 
that is found in the courts, he isn't convinced that SIRC is 
rigorously testing the agency's account of its activities. 

“We don't really know the extent to which SIRC is 
pushing the envelope on some of these criticisms; says 
Hameed. "Do they even necessarily ask the more probing 
questions?" 

He notes that the Security Intelligence Review Committee 
can have a normalizing effect on CSIS, giving legitimacy to 
the agency rather than pushing for reform and restrictions 
on the groups intrusive powers. "It has the potential to act 
as a rubber stamp on national security claims” 

Oversight alone, however, may not be enough, Hameed 
suggests. CSIS may simply be too powerful an entity for 
oversight to be effective. In the absence of any method for 
curtailing CSIS' powers, there is a “need to greatly enhance 
the powers of SIRC” 

“But in the end that is not really my opinion,’ he explains, 
"because I would say that we should only be using the 
oversight mechanisms that are put in place as a stopgap to 
what I think should be done, which is seriously curtailing 
the role of the service” O 
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VOICES OF RESISTANCE 


Indigenous women on the front lines of a continental struggle 


Across the Americas, Indigenous women are taking an increasingly central role in leading grassroots 
efforts to defend Indigenous rights and resources. In celebration of International Women’s Day 2013, 
Jennifer Kennedy caught up with five Indigenous women leaders from four countries in the Americas to 
talk about their struggles, their achievements, and the road ahead. 


Ngabe woman elected as the cacica (chief) of the 

Ngábe-Buglé Comarca in Panama. Politically equivalent 
to a semi-autonomous province, a comarca enjoys its own 
system of laws and governance. Encompassing 6,968 square 
kilometres of remote mountainous terrain, the Ngábe-Buglé 
Comarca in western Panama is home to some 150,000 
people. 

Prior to being elected, Carrera spent months traversing 
the region's rugged highland trails. Dressed in her nagua 
(a traditional Ngábe dress) and wearing only sandals on 
her feet, she walked from village to village, speaking with 
the people and listening to their concerns about the future. 
Opposing corporate exploitation of the comarca's natural 
resources, the following year, in February 2012, Carrera 
boldly derailed the government's plans to open up the 
comarca to mining. For many in Panama, she is the face of 
Indigenous resistance. 

Carrera met with me outside her family's home in Ojo 
de Agua, a small community of dispersed households and 
farms. Surrounded by family members, mainly young 
women and girls, their colourful naguas gently blowing 
in the afternoon breeze, the smell of a wood fire drifting 
through the air, she spoke about the emerging role of 
Indigenous women in leadership. 

"There has been a national and international movement 
to create opportunities for women to become involved in 
leadership,’ she said. "Women around the world are fighting 
to have more opportunities. Things are changing. Ngábe 
women are representing their people, and I hope that, in the 
future, a Ngábe woman can become a president of Panama” 

A few kilometres from Carrera's home, the international 
Pan-American highway runs west toward the border with 
Costa Rica, the site of periodic clashes between Panama's 


I 2011, Silvia Carrera made history by being the first 


police force and Indigenous protesters. In early 2012, Ngábe 
protests blocked the highway at several points, demanding 
that the government honour its promise to protect the 
comarca from mining and hydroelectric development. 
Witnesses say that police fired tear gas and liveammunition 
into the crowd to break up the blockades. Three young men 
were killed. A fair and independent investigation into police 
actions that day, promised as part of last year's signed peace 
accords, has yet to be completed. 

The movement continues to grow: this year, in January 
2013, Carrera forged a broad political alliance of campes- 
inos (farmers), educators, civil rights organizations, and 
Indigenous groups. Known as The Strategic Alliance, it 
is demanding that the government finally fulfil its agreed 
obligations. 

Standing up to President Ricardo Martinelli, a man 
described in a leaked U.S. diplomatic cable as having 
“autocratic tendencies,’ Carrera has emerged as a national 
figure of resistance. In person, she is poised and unassuming. 
Full of quiet determination, she learned to read and write 
despite a lack of formal schooling. Currently, she is striving 
to improve health and education services across the comarca 
and sees nothing unusual about her work: "Resistance is 
something that Indigenous women have been doing for 
many years” 


Los Simpson agrees. Indigenous women form a 
resistance movement that predates Canada, said 
Simpson, who teaches Indigenous studies at the Centre for 
World Indigenous Knowledge and Research at Athabasca 
University. Simpson, a member of the Alderville First 
Nation in Canada, is a fierce advocate of Indigenous peoples’ 
rights, having written and lectured extensively on issues of 
Indigenous governance, land rights, and cultural resurgence. 
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Michi Saagiig Nishnaabeg writer, storyteller, and academic, Leanne Simpson. Photo: Aaron Mason. 


“Indigenous women have resisted colonialism in every 
way possible,’ she said, “from defending our land in direct 
action . . . to educating our children so they have a sense 
of who they are and they know their history and their 
responsibilities.” 

She said that this strength needs to be acknowledged 
because, currently, “it is absolutely unrecognized and 
unseen” Simpson said that this was partly because the work 
that Indigenous women do to maintain resistance is often 
unglamorous. "We are getting up at 6 oclock in the morn- 
ing, and we're feeding our children, we're breastfeeding all 
through the night, we're doing things that women have to do 
to make the lives of our children and our families progress" 

Women are a vital part of Indigenous resistance move- 
ments, said Simpson, explaining that she would like more 
value placed on the hours and hours of resistance that 
women put into creating better lives for their families and 


their nations. 
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ose Cunningham, a Miskito woman 

from Nicaragua's remote North Atlantic 
Autonomous Region, is another woman 
who has spent years dedicated to build- 
ing stronger and healthier communities. 
Cunningham founded the grassroots organi- 
zation WangkyiTangni (flower of the river) 
some 30 years ago. The organization assists 
local communities that are struggling with 
poverty and food insecurity. Ihe North 
Atlantic Autonomous Region, although rich 
in biodiversity and culture, is also affected by 
both climate change and drug trafficking. 

Many of the communities that Wangki 
Tangni serves are perched along the banks of 
the Wangki, which means river in Miskito and 
is also known by its Spanish name, Rio Coco. 
The river, the lifeblood of the communities, 
snakes eastward from Nicaragua's northern 
highlands, merging with the Honduran bor- 
der and finally emptying into the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Cunningham has established several 
programs that support Indigenous self- 
governance, preserve traditional values and 
local biodiversity, and create food security. In 
2012, Cunningham won the Women's World 
Summit Foundation's prize for Women's 
Creativity in Rural Life, and her pioneering 
work to end domestic violence is widely 
acclaimed. 

Across the Americas, domestic violence is 
widespread, remaining a significant health 
risk to Indigenous women, and women like 
Cunningham are using creative ways to 
challenge it. In an interview, Cunningham 
explained that Wangki Tangni works with the 
whole community to address this violence. The 
organization provides community training on subjects such 
as human rights, sexual health, violence against women, 
and sustainable farming. Dedicated to the preservation 
of Miskito culture, Wangki Tangni has created innovative 
programs that combine anti-violence education with strate- 
gies that maintain important Miskito traditions. 

One program uses a process of community dialogues to 
instil values of anti-violence, with Miskito Elders sharing 
traditional oral stories with their communities, teaching 
gender equality while imparting vital cultural knowledge. 
Wangki Tangni's anti-violence programs work by drawing 
a direct correlation between Miskito peoples' right to self- 
determination and a woman's right to her own body. 

“We have the autonomous land law, property law of 
Indigenous people, and we have rights over our natural 
resources, so women want to be the face of political decisions 
over our resources, over our own lives, and over our own 
bodies; Cunningham said. 


Wie Tangni is not alone in this work of restoring 
education and facilitating cultural renewal. The 
Navajo Women Peacemakers, for instance, use oral storytell- 
ing to interweave themes of political sovereignty, gender 
equality, and anti-violence. Sacred Circle, a shelter and 
advocacy program for Indigenous women, parallels a tribal 
nation’s inherent right to land, resources, self-governance, 
and cultural identity with a Native woman’s inherent right 
to self-determination in its literature, From the Roots Up. 
The high rate of violence against Indigenous women, 
according to many, is rooted in colonialism. Scholars like 
Sarah Deer, Andrea Smith, and the late Paula Gunn Allen (a 
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force-fed these colonial structures that really disempowered 
women as contributing members of society” 

Deranger is the communications officer for her community, 
the Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation, whose homelands 
encompass the remote boreal forests and muskeg of northern 
Alberta, where the Athabasca River winds its way through 
Chipewyan territory. The Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation 
is currently fighting Shell’s plans to develop another tarsands 
mine close to the existing Jackpine mine on the east side of 
the Athabasca river. According to the Athabasca Chipewyan 
First Nation, the expansion would spoil thousands of acres of 
land and ruin 13 miles of the river. Deranger explained that 


Miskito activist and founder of the grassroots organization Wangki Tangni, Rose Cunningham. Photo: Elizabeth Rappaport. 


respected Native American poet and activist) have written 
that in pre-colonial societies in North America women held 
important, key positions. They contend that violence against 
women was uncommon and that the process of colonization 
eroded traditional values and brought gender inequality to 
Indigenous communities. 

Eriel Deranger, a young Déne Sytiné woman from northern 
Alberta, sees this pre-contact legacy as a model for the future. 
Talking about the impact of colonization upon Indigenous 
women in Canada, she said, “a lot of [communities] were 
matriarchal or had very even-keeled structures of govern- 
ance that were basically torn apart, ripped out. They were 


this will affect her nation’s ability to hunt, fish, and trap — a 
breach of their treaty rights. Deranger is leading a campaign 
to gain broader support for her nation's fierce opposition to 
the tarsands expansion. 

She discussed the impacts of the tarsands project upon the 
women in her community. With rates of breast cancer and 
other soft tissue cancers in women on the rise, she said that 
women in the community often feel torn between wanting 
to stay in their communities and wanting to leave because 
they are afraid for the health of their families. 

“Women often bear some the most adverse impacts [of 
development] because we are the life-givers of the next 
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“We are the Delta, the river, the 

muskeg, the bears, the caribou, the 
bison, the peppermint, the rosebuds, 

all of it. When you destroy that, you are 
destroying who we are.” - Eriel Deranger 


generation. We need healthy environments in order to 
raise our children and ensure their health. We're deeply 
connected to intact ecosystems and biodiversity and 
even the longevity of our cultures and who we are as 
peoples,’ she said. 

The destruction of Chipewyan land is like “someone 
ripping a part of who you are out of you. As Déne Suliné 
women, people, we are the Delta, the river, the muskeg, 
the bears, the caribou, the bison, the peppermint, the 
rosebuds, all of it. When you destroy that, you are 
destroying who we are.” 

Deranger credits the women in her family for her 
strength and spirit. She said her 96-year-old grand- 
mother and her mother were the strongest women 
she knew. Women, she said, "are the backbone to our 
families, our communities.” 


\ X J aziyatawin, who uses only one name, is a Dakota 

woman from Pezihutazizi Otunwe (Yellow 
Medicine Village) in southwestern Minnesota. A 
scholar and activist, she currently holds the Indigenous 
Peoples' Research Chair in the Indigenous govern- 
ance program at the University of Victoria in British 
Columbia. Her work focuses on decolonization strate- 
gies for Indigenous communities, and she is the founder 
of Oyate Nipi Kte, a grassroots organization dedicated 
to the recovery of traditional Dakota knowledge. 

In an interview, Waziyatawin discussed the signifi- 
cance of Indigenous womens leadership, saying that it 
is something we will be seeing a lot more of. 

"It's time for Indigenous women to resume our role 
as fundamental caretakers of our families, our com- 
munities, our lands. I think about women in my family, 
the role they are taking up. It's the role of a mother 
bear, of that fierce undying love and commitment 
to defending future generations, defending the little 
ones; she said. 

Across the Americas, and around the globe, 
Indigenous women are working to restore values of har- 
mony, co-operation, balance, and respect within their 
communities. They are on the front lines, defending 
their land, their nations, and life itself from continued 
acts of colonization. Their resistance is fundamental, 
not only to the well-being of their communities but to 
the health of all ecosystems. We could all learn from 


their example. O 
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Déne Suliné activist and communications officer for the Athabasca Chipewyan First 
Nation, Eriel Deranger. Photo: Kelsey Chapman. 


Dakota scholar and activist, Waziyatawin. 


Members of the Grand Rapids Fishermen's Co-op on Lake Winnipeg. From left to right, George McKay, Logan Turner-McKay, Dean Rennie, Jordan Belcourt, and Gerald 


McKay. 


Freshwater food security 


Thousands of freshwater fish are thrown away each day on Lake Winnipeg under the current man- 
agement of Manitoba's commercial fishing industry. Dean Rennie of the Manitoba Alternative Food 
Research Alliance and Gerald McKay of the Grand Rapids Fishermen's Co-op are part of a project that 
would see wasted fish diverted to kitchen tables across Manitoba. 


By Sheldon Birnie 


ean Rennie was shocked the first time he saw the 
D amount of waste generated in the commercial fishery 
on Lake Winnipeg. 

“I was really surprised,’ he says about his first outing with 
local fishers, during which hundreds of pounds of unwanted 
fish were discarded into the lake. Rennie, a master’s student 
at the University of Manitoba, is currently working with fish- 
ers in the community of Grand Rapids, Man., to document 
waste in their fishery. “I thought, how many people could 
that have fed?” 

In Manitoba, millions of pounds of edible, nutritious fish 
are wasted annually, thanks to a combination of forces over 
which local fishers have little control. 


The act of throwing away — on shore or back into the lake 
— less profitable fish in favour of more marketable species is 
illegal under federal and provincial law. However, the practice 
is reportedly widespread, not only in the Manitoba inland 
fishery but globally. Manitoba's provincial quota system 
does not distinguish between species of fish, so when fishers 
are limited to a strict quota, rather than bring in less valued 
product, which will count against their seasonal total, fishers 
will simply throw out, or “bush,’ their bycatch. It is estimated 
that over three million pounds of fish are wasted annually 
on the Lake Winnipeg fishery, but no official documentation 
exists on how great the wastage is each season on Manitoba's 
largest lake because of the illegality of the practice. 
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“The average amount bushed in one day is 147 kilograms per 
fisher,’ explained Rennie, who surveyed members of the Grand 
Rapids Fishermen's Co-op at an annual general meeting. 

The federal Freshwater Fish Marketing Act requires 
fishers to sell their freshwater catch to a single-desk buyer, 
the Freshwater Fish Marketing Corporation (FFMC), and 
opinions among fishers regarding the FFMC are mixed. 
There is no consensus as to what an alternative model might 
look like. Under the current system, the FFMC collectively 
markets the fish from over 2,000 fishers to 14 countries and 
20 U.S. states, creating a strong, united position for fishers. 
The FFMC was founded in 1969 to provide fishers in the 


“What we're trying to do is donate fish, that is normally 
thrown away, to Winnipeg Harvest,’ said Gerald McKay, a 
fisher from Grand Rapids who has been a commercial fisher 
on Lake Winnipeg for over 20 years. 

McKay came up with the idea of donating bycatch after 
attending the 2010 Food Matters conference in Winnipeg, 
where he was a guest speaker. 

“They wanted me to talk about food and fishing; McKay 
explained. "I wanted to tell the truth about fishing, that it's 
not as good as it sounds. We waste a lot of fish” 

Over the course of his presentation, a number of audience 
members shared stories of rampant hunger among seniors 


Should this project go ahead, it would provide additional income support to fishers 
on Lake Winnipeg, leading to less reliance on food banks within fishing communities 
themselves while providing nourishment to those who need it elsewhere in the province. 


western Canadian inland fishery with a stable organization 
in what was then an unorganized and unprofitable fishery, 
leaving fishers vulnerable to changing market conditions and 
predatory purchasing from large processors. 

However, critics of the single-desk system point to the 
waste generated in the Lake Winnipeg fishery as evidence 
that the current model must be abolished, much like the 
Canadian Wheat Board's monopoly in 2012. Some fishers, 
like those with the WMM Fisheries Co-operative Ltd. in 
Duck Bay, Man., want to sell carp and other non-target spe- 
cies directly to markets in the U.S. Others, like Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Fisheries Ltd, in a province that recently opted 
out of Freshwater Fish Marketing Act, continue to sell their 
fish to the FFMC despite the opportunity to sell elsewhere. 

The problem in Manitoba is that the quota system does 
not differentiate between species. While FFMC offers a 
competitive market rate for both pickerel and whitefish, the 
price differential — approximately $1.80/pound for pickerel 
and $0.60/pound for whitefish — is substantial. If a quota 
system that differentiates between the multiple species in 
Lake Winnipeg were established, fishers might be able to 
make better use of their catch and, in turn, bring in more 
pay. A representative from the province claims that Manitoba 
Conservation and Water Stewardship are reviewing the 
quota system but gave no indication of how far along they 


were in that process. 


Toward food sovereignty 
any fishers are passionately opposed to wasting fish 
but struggle to survive in an industry where the price 
paid per pound has declined over the years while costs such 
as gasoline, labour, and equipment have only risen. 
Fishers in Grand Rapids have come up with a potential 
solution that could help quantify the actual amount of waste 
in the fishery while redirecting fish that would otherwise be 


wasted to hungry people in Winnipeg. 
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on pensions and children in Winnipeg's central neighbour- 
hoods. In Manitoba, one in every 20 people relies on food 
banks throughout the year. 

“I kind of realized this was more serious than I thought,’ said 
McKay. "So I made a promise to them that I wouldn't waste any 
more fish, that I would donate the fish. That's how it started” 

It was around this time that Dean Rennie became involved 
in the project, after meeting McKay in Grand Rapids. 
According to Rennie, the proposed project would provide 
"opportunity to collect data on the amount of wasted or 
bushed fish that is actually going on in commercial fishing 
industry" while making "use of the bycatch at the same time 
that we're studying" Fishers would receive compensation for 
their catch by way of a tax credit. 

After McKay and Rennie began planning the project with 
other members of the Grand Rapids Fishermen's Co-op, they 
decided to approach Winnipeg Harvest, Manitoba's largest 
food bank, to partner in the project. Its mandate states: 
"Winnipeg Harvest believes that the best way to achieve 
food security, as defined by the UN, is for everyone to have 
enough money to buy the food they need and other basic 
necessities.’ Should this project go ahead, it would provide 
additional income support to fishers on Lake Winnipeg, 
leading to less reliance on food banks within fishing com- 
munities themselves while providing nourishment to those 
who need it elsewhere in the province. 

"W/hitefish is full of protein and has the added benefit 
of omega-3 fatty acids; said Donald Benham, director of 
public education at Winnipeg Harvest. "Once some details 
are worked out, Winnipeg Harvest looks forward to sharing 
this new resource with people across Manitoba.” 


Moving forward 


Oz two years after McKay came up with the idea, 
communication between McKay and Rennie and the 


province is still ongoing. 


Rennie believes that while the provincial government 
continues to block their attempts to move forward 
with the project, many of their reasons are based on 
misunderstanding. 

“One of their reasons [for not co-operating] is that 
the practice of bushing is illegal,’ Rennie explained. “But 
nowhere do we disagree that that is the case. We under- 
stand that, but we want to make some changes. Simply 
criminalizing people obviously isn’t stopping this from 
going оп” 

A Manitoba Conservation and Water Stewardship 
spokesperson told Briarpatch in an email that “department 
staff have been working with the Grand Rapids Fishermen's 
Co-op and Winnipeg Harvest to find a potential opportunity 
for Grand Rapids fishers to donate their catch to Winnipeg 
Harvest, while still ensuring the catch is within established 
quotas necessary for the sustainable management of the 
Lake Winnipeg fishery" The spokesperson also indicated 
that the department was involved in a review of current Lake 
Winnipeg fishery management and that the current quota 
system was included in that review. However, no timeline 
for potential changes was provided. 

Despite the delays, McKay, for one, remains hopeful that 
the project will move forward soon and begin alleviating 
hunger around the province. 

"We're getting closer, he says. "Hopefully by the end of 
this winter we can start donating fish” © 
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Think Canadians \ You ain't seen 
got ripped off by nothin’ yet. 
free trade...? de Y 


ЭС Mass layoffs in 3€. Erosion of local government 
manufacturing decision-making 

5€. Dangerous reliance on 3€ No more"buy-local" 
resource exports 3€. Up to 150,000 job losses 

Ж. Stagnant productivity 3€. Skyrocketing drug costs 
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Stagnant income 3€. Attacks on public ownership 


Millions paid in 3€. Unprecedented rights for 
corporate lawsuits private investors 
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SHORT STORIES 


ELISABETH DE MA 


T 11 stories in Elisabeth de 
Mariaffi's debut story collection, 
How to Get Along With Women, 
take place in locales as diverse as Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and Marseille, France. 
The stories are intimately linked to their 
particular settings; in each, de Mariaffi 
explores how the characters' actions are 
shaped by their geographical, historical, 
or political place in the world. 

The 10-year-old protagonist of "Kiss 
Me Like I'm The Last Man On Earth" 
lives in north Toronto and grew up 
overhearing stories about the Second 
World War told by her Hungarian refu- 
gee grandmother and her Jewish neigh- 
bours. With her young Latvian Jewish 
neighbour, she creates a prisoner-of-war 
camp in his family's basement, and the 
game spirals disturbingly out of control. 
The story vibrates with a nauseating 
energy, an unsettling meditation on 
the use of power by those who don't 
understand it and the far-reaching 
legacy of war. 

De Mariaffi has crafted a brilliant 
character in the precocious small-town 
boy in "The Astonishing Abercrombie!" 
— a "quality youngster" with a "sunny 
disposition,’ despite having taken it 
upon himself to care for his father and 
younger brother when his mother disap- 
pears one night. "What Peteyboy likes 
to do when Mama is gone is get up into 
a tree and watch down the road to see is 
she coming back yet;' says the stoic child 
about his younger brother. "You can't 
fault him for this because he's young 
and little kids do a lot of worrying” 
Abercrombie's voice is pitch perfect; 
your heart aches as he tries valiantly to 
hold his disintegrating family together, 


How to Get Along With Women 


By Elisabeth de Mariaffi 
Invisible Publishing, 2012 


Reviewed by Yutaka Dirks 


his choices and actions limited by his 
position within his small world. 

As the book shifts between stories, 
de Mariaffi's precise prose alters to suit 
the mood and tone. When the narrator 
in "He Ate His French Fries In A Light- 
Hearted Way" hugs her dying friend, she 
describes his body "like a bag of things 
you donate to the food bank, like every- 
thing he was made of was heavy, but 
loose” “Accidental Ponds” is narrated in 
short, sharp sentences that cut straight 
to the bone: "I'm learning to mimic the 


The stories are intimately 
linked to their particular 
settings; in each, de Mariaffi 
explores how the characters' 
actions are shaped by 
their place in the world. 


way you talk, using old words in new 
ways. Knickers. Brilliant. Nice, meaning 
good-looking. It takes a long time to pull 
you from my mouth” 

Despite what one may assume from 
its title, de Mariaffi's collection does not 
seek to provide a prescription for those 
seeking better, happier relationships 
with the women in their lives. Rather, 
building upon her interest in the impact 
of place on people, she examines that 
shifting, intangible thing that permeates 
every relationship: power. 

In “Field Work; a group of women 
scientists, attempting to study a rare 
species, capture and then successfully 
breed a sample of tiny men. What 


Reviews $6) 


seems at first a science-fiction allegory 
retreading territory better covered by 
feminism’s second wave eventually 
reveals itself as a nuanced inspection 
of the struggles among members of a 
dominant group. 

The title story traces the year-long 
arc of a straight, romantic relationship 
between two unnamed characters. She 
flirts with his brother, compares her 
body to his mother’s, and contemplates 
an affair with an older man. His sister 
warns him about her, explaining, “She 
doesn't know how to get along with 
women.” He moves through the story 
emotionally half-asleep, inert. They 
move in with his parents while he fin- 
ishes his degree, and he gets a night job, 
wearing a uniform "with someone else's 
name on it.” He finally asserts himself in 
the last few paragraphs — a disturbing 
scene at the tangled intersection of sex, 
consent, and power. 

Interestingly, the stories that deal 
most explicitly with gender dynamics 
are written in an emotionally distant 
tone. Several other stories address 
similar themes but allow the reader 
to feel the frustrations and ambiguous 
desires of the characters. These scenes 
are some of the most compelling in the 
book, illuminating the contradictions of 
living in a gendered world. 

How to Get Along With Women is a 
finely written collection exploring the 
ways our identities, our most intimate 
relationships, and our experiences can 
be shaped by the world we inhabit, a 
world mapped by dynamics of power. De 
Mariaffi's insights pierce deepest when 
she brings the reader close to the heart 
of her characters. © 
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S soon as residents of the Israeli- 
pv West Bank village of 

Bil'in learned of plans to build 
a wall on their land to make way for a 
Jewish-only settlement in 2005, non- 
violent demonstrations erupted. During 
the same year, Emad Burnat, a local 
villager, purchased his first video camera 
to record the birth of his youngest son, 
Gibreel. From the beginning ofthe film 5 
Broken Cameras, co-directed by Burnat 
and Israeli filmmaker Guy Davidi, these 
two events are inextricably entangled. 

Over the next five years, Burnat films 
his village's weekly demonstrations 
against the wall and encroaching settle- 
ment, often in the face of brutal, unpro- 
voked violence by Israeli soldiers and 
nearby settlers. Peaceful standoffs with 
soldiers invariably end in indiscriminate 
barrages of tear gas, stun grenades, and 
live bullets against unarmed protesters 
— many of them young children. Scenes 
of death and funeral marches become 
tragically commonplace. 

If Burnat's camera is treated like a 
dangerous weapon, that is because, in 
a sense, it is. One camera after another 
— five in all — either gets shot by Israeli 
soldiers or smashed by settlers, each one 
ultimately contributing its own piece of 
the larger story. "When I film, I feel like 
the camera protects me;' says Burnat. 
Yet it is exactly the act of filming, and the 
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raw reality his camera finds, that makes 
him a regular target of Israeli soldiers. 
In one memorable scene, a bullet misses 
Burnat by inches and lodges inside his 
camera instead, almost certainly saving 
his life. 

Despite the recurrent risk, no inci- 
dent escapes Burnat's steady, probing 
lens. He documents house raids by 
Israeli soldiers, including one at his 
own residence in the dead of night; 
olive orchards burnt to the ground 
after being set ablaze by 


5 Broken Cameras 
Directed by Emad Burnat and Guy Davidi 


Reviewed by Ali Mustafa 


life under occupation. The result is a 
poignant and introspective chronicle 
of what happens when the personal and 
political are forced to collide. 

One important question inevitably 
arises: what kind of lasting impact can 
a film like this, or advocacy journalism 
more broadly, hope to achieve? This film 
by itself is not likely to change the reality 
on the ground - nor, admittedly, does it 
aspire to do so. What motivates Burnat 
is far more simple yet no less difficult to 

attain: "Healing is a chal- 


Lo c ee) Buat e tion? he says. 
, , get- ? ole obligation,” he says. 
ting fatally shot during Camera IS treated “Forgotten wounds can- 
a routine peaceful dem- lik d not be healed. So I film 
onstration. All the while, IKe a angerous to heal.” 

ое Weapon Mat ore moving por 
үнү toll es events are is because, in trayal of one Palestinian 
taking on his fragile young Qn village's courageous resist- 
psyche. Most of the time, a sense, It Is. ance to ongoing Israeli 


it seems too much for him 
to bear. At one point, Gibreel looks up 
to his father to ask, “Why don't you kill 
the soldiers with a knife?” 
“Because they would shoot me,” 
Burnat calmly responds. 
Accompanied by Burnat’s sombre 
and reflective narration, and composed 
almost entirely of his own personal 
footage, 5 Broken Cameras weaves a 
compelling, unflinching portrait of daily 


occupation and coloni- 
zation. The film is also a story about 
searching for hope, dignity, and justice 
against seemingly impossible odds. 
Above all, however, it is an enduring 
testament to the universal struggle of 
memory against effacement. 

Because of the footage his cameras 
captured, Burnat will never forget what 
he has witnessed. After watching this 
film, neither will we. O 


QUOTES FROM THE 


UNDERGROUND 


Kindness and tears 


"There is a hidden order, mimicked by, or 
revealed by, art, which makes sense of our 
brief lives. Or perhaps there is not any order, 
except at the molecular level. Perhaps there 
is only kindness and tears? 


A.S. BYATT 


The beauty of being human 
“Our task, simply put, is to change 
some conditions that appear as obviously 
against the beauty of being human” 
PAULO FREIRE 
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Circulation of sense 


“Melancholic depression can be under- 
stood in relation to the circulation of sense. 
Faced with the abyss of nonsense, friends 
talk to friends, and together they build a 
bridge across the abyss. Depression ques- 
tions the reliability of this bridge. Depres- 
sion doesn't see the bridge. It's not on its 
radar. Or maybe it sees that the bridge does 
not exist. Depression doesn't trust friend- 
ship, or doesn't recognize it. This is why 
it cannot perceive sense, because there is 
no sense that isn't made in shared spaces.” 
FnANCO BERARDI 


RMINING WHEN A REVOLUTION 0 
HAS OR HAS NOT OCCURRED. 
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Making the City: 
Women Who Made a Difference 


Working Women Community Centre 
9781552665008 $19.95 
“It pulls together the voices of immigrant women 
who've worked passionately for social change.” 
— Canadian Auto Workers Union 


Boom, Bust and Crisis: Labour, Corporate 
Power and Politics in Canada 
EDITED BY John Peters 
9781552665183 $29.95 
A rich and vibrant assessment of why some 
businesses have boomed while others have 
failed and why, through it all, Canadian 
workers have paid the price. 


Hungry for Change: Farmers, Food Justice 
and the Agrarian Question 
A. Haroon Akram-Lodhi 
9781552665466 $24.95 
"A must-read for anyone who cares about under- 
standing food and the planet today.’ — Raj Patel 


FERNWOOD 


PU BL l SE s 


critical books for critical thinkers 


www.fernwoodpublishing.ca 
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BECOME A SUSTAINER! 


Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
thrives on the small contributions of nearly 250 


monthly donors. 


Help us deepen our roots by joining our growing 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing 
subscription, and printed thanks in every issue. 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive a 
copy of Beautiful Trouble, a book of tactics, 
principles, and case studies of creative action co- 
edited by Andrew Boyd & the guest editor of this 
issue, Dave Mitchell. 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 

Г] $100 DJ $500 $50 $100) Other: $ 

Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Province: Postal code: 
Phone: 


Email: 


Payment method: (О Void cheque (enclosed) Û Visa 0 Mastercard 


Card #: Exp. 


1 understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 
Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 Mcintyre St./ Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 


O I prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 
D We occasionally exchange mailing lists with like-minded organizations as a way of reaching new subscribers. 
If you'd prefer not to receive such mailings. please check here. 


A Sen A. 


SUSTAINER PROFILE #19: 
Martin Gourlie 


Throw an event in downtown Regina and you're almost certain 
to find Martin Gourlie there — whether it’s an art opening, a 
rally, or a music festival. A lifelong Reginan with a passion 
for urbanism, Martin has been reading Briarpatch for the 
last four years. 


Tell us about life in Downtown Regina. 

Downtown is in transition right now. There is more money and 
development interest. New office towers and high-end apartment 
buildings are going up, sometimes at the expense of older, more 
affordable options. The City is encouraging more people to live 
downtown, walk to work and spend recreation hours in the city 
centre. Overall, things are looking up for downtown Regina, 
but there are still many challenges before it can be a complete 
community. 


What do you do for fun? 
Most of the year (the non-icy part) I like to bike. I love to play 
soccer. I also just started to learn how to swim. 


What's your favourite book? 

Douglas Coupland's Generation X for fiction. The aimless 
characters always resonated with me. For non-fiction, Lewis 
Mumford's The Culture of Cities helped me to look at cities in a 
broader historical context. 


What do you see as the most important issue facing Canadians? 
Creating resilient cities with diverse populations living in access- 
ible, connected, and complete communities, where development 
is in line with best environmental practices. 


What do you like best about Briarpatch? 

The diversity of topics in each issue. It is great to have a magazine 
with such a global understanding, highlighting struggles in far-off 
places and down the block in the same pages. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following 


Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 


stable, ongoing revenue. 
Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 


subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 


a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 
Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 


renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
OTTAWA, ON 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La RonGe, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DURHAM, ON 


Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Jennie Bell 


OTTAWA, ON 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 
Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
Sr. ALBERT, AB 
Alan Besecker 


EDMONTON, AB 


Anne 


Trevor Berry 


CAMPBELL River, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 


Al Birchard 
VERWOOD, SK 
Dawn Birchard 
WINDSOR, ON 
Ken Bird 
Orrawa, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
Fort Qu'ArrrLLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
Toronto, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 
S. Buhler & С. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Saima Butt 
EDMONTON, AB 
Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnasy, BC 
David Camfield 
WiNNiPEG, MB. 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
VICTORIA, BC 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 
Trudy Connor 
La RonGe, SK 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Robert Союу 
EGINA, SK 


K. Jean Cottam 
OrTAWA, ON 
Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Bev Currie 
Swirr Current, SK 
Norris Currie 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 


MAPLE, ON 

Ron de la Hey 
ViRDEN, MB 

Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 


Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, BC 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
RrGINA, SK 
Peter Driftmier 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK, NS 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowa tt, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
HALIFAX, NS 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Giles Endicott 
TonoNTO, ON 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
HALIFAX, NS 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ron Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Brigitte Gemme 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 


Rachel Goug 
Desc QC 


Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 


Simon Granovsky-Larsen 
REGINA, SK 
Jill Grant 
UNIONVILLE, ON 


Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlington 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Megan Hope 
ORONTO, ON 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw 
Ed Janis 
REGINA, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
OTTAWA, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 


REGINA, SK 
Jenn Karst 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 


Nick Keresztesi 
IRONTO, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
Toronto, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 


Erin Laing 
Vancouver, BC 
Barry Lipton 
Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RIGAUD, QC 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
Сіми, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 
Denise MacDonald 


REGINA, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Margaret Mahood 
REGINA, SK 
"Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michelle Mawhinne 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 
Sally McAfee 
BRENTWOOD Bay, BC 
Pegasis McGauley 


Harrop, BC 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
SASKATOON, SK 
Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jennifer Moore 
OrrAwA, ON 
Stephen Moore 


By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 


REGINA, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicky Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
Jan Noppe 
Princeton, BC 
K.E. Norman 
KiNGSTON, ON 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, BC 
Ruth Pearce 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Jennifer Peirce 
OrTAWA, ON 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
R. N. Piper 
St MICHEL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
Orrawa, ON 
Manuela Popovici 
Ortawa, ON 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, BC 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
OTTAWA, ON 
Tony Reddin 
BoNsHAw, PE 
Kalissa Regier 
LAIRD, SK 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, AB 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Ken Ryall 
NANAIMO, BC 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
Rebekah Seidel 
RIMBEY, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 


Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Katrina AL, 
EGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Kevin Thompson 
Wnirre Rock, BC 
Ron Thompson 
RrGiNA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirt Current, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
TORONTO, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, BC 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort QU'APPELLE, SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
TRAIL, BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
Quaticum BEACH, BC 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY River, PE 
lan Whetter 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, BC 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY, AB 


Barbara Yip 
ORONTO, ON 


Katherine Young 
OTTAWA, ON 
Cathy Zink 
CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 


Global Youth Network 

TORONTO, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 

CARDROSS, SK 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 

Toronto, ON 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 

REGINA, SK 


С PARTING SHOTS 


Sovereignty and 
Social Transformation 


Quebec has much to teach social movements 
across Canada about strengthening self- 
governance and rebuilding communities 


By Nora Loreto 


journalists and federalist politicians warned Canadians 
of the dangers of a Parti Québécois victory. 

Progressive movements across Canada have a lot to learn 
about what is made possible when the question of independ- 
ence is raised. 

Quebec has some of the strongest social programs in 
Canada. Most obvious is the free system of colleges, called 
CEGEPs, created in 1967. It’s at CEGEP where many stu- 
dents are first introduced to radical political organizing. 
Collectively, CEGEP students were the engine of the Quebec 
student strike in 2012. 

Add to free college education the fact that public daycare 
costs $7 per day and that university tuition fees are the 
second lowest in Canada, and you have a recipe for a more 
fair and equal society. 

When imagining how to create a more just society, the strug- 
gle for independence creates political openings and organizing 
spaces that do not exist elsewhere in Canada. The possibilities 
for widespread social transformation are far greater when the 
question of the federal arrangement is off the table. 

Progressive social movements in Quebec imagine a more 
democratic and participatory system premised on options 
that don't need to fit within the federalist context. It is 
mainstream in progressive social movements in Quebec 
to imagine a state that isn’t bound by, or stymied by, the 
complexities of federalism. 

Canadian progressive social movements can learn a lot 
from this approach. Fighting for social policies that circum- 

vent the federal government entirely leads to possibilities for 
stronger, more local, and more responsive public services. 

Progressive Canadians should unequivocally support the 
right to self-determination for First Nations communities 
and for Quebec. But Canadians should fight for their own 
self-determination too. 


I n the final days of Quebec’s 2012 election campaign, many 
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Canada is a nation that was founded on structures that 
continue to oppress and subjugate people, and our exist- 
ing rights are being dangerously eroded. In this context, 
shouldn't all people be fighting for more autonomy and real 
self-determination? 

Reimagining Confederation may be our only hope of stop- 
ping some of the most damaging environmental, social, and 
economic threats that we face. 

Does it make any sense that in faraway Ottawa our collec- 
tive fates are decided? Why shouldn't the people most affected 
by the environmental consequences of uranium mining, oil 
extraction, or pipeline construction make the decisions? 

Recreating or strengthening self-governance structures 
is one way to undo the damage and rebuild communities. 

The lie that the Canadian government is reflective of the 
will of the population quells calls for a new arrangement 
of governance and organization. But if activists could start 
fighting for an organizational relationship free from the cur- 
rent federal and provincial structures, imagine what could 
be made possible. We could build effective and progressive 
education, health, or public transit systems responsive to 
our needs. In this context, none of these ideas could ever 
be refused funding to instead support a foreign war or tax 
cuts for the rich. 

When the rich man is our neighbour and relies on the 
solidarity and health of his community, even he may vote 
differently. 

Drumming up fears about separation is a tactic that is 
meant to obscure a more fundamental debate about our 
relationships with each other, be it locally, provincially, or 
nationally. 

Don't be fooled by the rhetoric. Quebec's struggle for self- 
determination, though far from perfect, offers all Canadians 
insight into a realm of possibility that many movements have 
never dreamed of. © 


Being a registered nurse means more than 
having the knowledge to provide expert care; 
it's getting to know your patients as people 
not just as a diagnosis. | treat my patients like 
family - | have a very big extended family and 
| wouldn't trade it for anything. 


Tina King, RN 
Long-term care 


E 
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EXPERT TRAINING EXPERT CARE 


AFFECTED 


Thousands of federal public service workers are 
being branded affected and losing their jobs. 


We are ALL affected by these cuts because we 
all rely on the services they provide and because 
these job cuts are bad for our communities and 
our economy. 


Visit weareallaffected.ca, say no to the cuts and 
tell us how you are affected. 


DD 


Public Service Alliance of Canada 
Alliance de la Fonction publique du Canada 


